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FRIEDKICH BLASS 

In the death of Professor Friedrich Blass, of Halle, on March 5, the 
cause of classical philology lost one of its most learned, most indefati- 
gable, strongest, and sanest leaders. He was born January 22, 1843, 
and so had just entered upon his sixty fifth year. He took his degree of 
Ph.D. at Bonn when he was twenty years old. Two years later he pub- 
lished a volume on Greek eloquence from Alexander to Augustus, a 
revision of an essay which had received a prize from the University of 
Bonn. Three years after that, when only twenty-five years of age, he 
published the first of his four large volumes on Attic oratory. Since then 
he has published, on the average, more than a volume a year. No living 
classical scholar, I think, has published so many volumes, covering so 
large a part of the field of Greek philology. The four volumes on Attic 
oratory were revised, and published in a second edition. Blass edited the 
texts of all the Attic orators, except Isaeus; he revised Rehdantz' exeget- 
ical edition of nine orations of Demosthenes, and he prepared a similar 
edition of Demosthenes' On the Crown. He edited, with commentary, 
several of Plutarch's Lives and the Choephoroe of Aeschylos. He wrote 
on Interpolations in Homer. More than any other scholar he brought to 
the attention of philologists the important observations and theories of 
the ancient rhetoricians, and he published two volumes on the rhythms 
of ancient prose. Much of the recent discussion of Greek metres is based 
on an article by him. His work on the pronunciation of Greek is the 
only learned and sensible treatment of the theme which has appeared for 
three centuries. He revised the first half of Kiihner's Greek Grammar, 
in two large volumes, bringing together the linguistic facts with great 
accuracy, clearness, and completeness. He did more for the study of 
the Greek Testament than any classical scholar since Lachmann, by his 
excellent Grammar of New Testament Greek, which contains much 
more information than its bulkier predecessors; by his edition of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which called attention, for the first time in a serious 
way, to the importance of the Codex Bezae; and by minor editions of 
Matthew, Luke, John, Acts, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. He was 
the chief adviser of Grenfell and Hunt in their publications for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. He did more than anyone but Kenyon to 
put in order the fragments of the papyrus MS of Bacchylides. His edi- 
tion of the Constitution of Athens is the one most used. He edited the 
Corinthian inscriptions for Collitz' SDGI. For Ivan Mtillers Handbook 
he prepared the treatises on "Hermeneutics" and "Greek Paleography." 
This is not all, but enough has been said to show that a Greek scholar 

need not be narrow in order to be productive. 
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